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Anyone familiar with the history of education must, as he 
has followed the story, have been impressed with the fact that 
almost from the beginning and all down the line there have been 
seers and prophets who had entirely distinct visions of all we are 
accustomed to think has been revealed to us in these latter days. 
Aristotle and Plato, Alquin and Luther, Rousseau and Locke, 
Comenius and Leibnitz, Francke and Pestalozzi, would have made 
very respectable figures upon even a twentieth-century board of 
education. Like the prophets of righteousness in old Israel they 
came to their own, and their own received them not; but they 
themselves were there and that fact has direct results for us. 
The new education is largely the fruit of the tree they planted. 
Froebel was, perhaps, more fortunate than some of these messen- 
gers. When he exclaimed, "Let us live with our children," he 
struck a fundamental note in education, a note to which many 
hearts responded. It was the utterance at once of loving sym- 
pathy and of profound educational philosophy. It had been in 
the heart of every mother since the world began, and needed only 
articulate expression to impart to education an impetus that has 
been gathering momentum ever since. 

One thing none of these seers appears to have hit upon, 
namely: The Parents' Association. The Parents' Association 
seems to be a veritable exception to the general statement that 
"there is nothing new under the sun." It remained for our own 
time to supplement Froebel's call, that we live with our children, 
with the cry, "Let us live and work with the teachers of our 
children." It is trite to say that the school is not the only agency 
concerned in the education of the child. It is doubtful whether 

1 Read at the Educational Conference of the Academic and High Schools in 
Relations with the University of Chicago, November 9, 1907. 
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it is even the chief agency. These are in fact as many as are the 
influences to which the child reacts. The home, the church, 
society, vocation, the press, the pulpit, the stage, and the concert — 
even the climate and the scenery — have their part in the making 
of the individual. Among these, however, the two that seem 
most potent and most naturally in alliance are the home and the 
school. 

If the child is to be seen "whole" he must be viewed from two 
standpoints — that of the parent and that of the teacher. The 
teacher should direct him in the light of a knowledge of what 
demands the home makes upon him and what helps and hin- 
drances he encounters there. On the other hand, the parent 
should know how he reacts to the school and what the school 
expects from him. My treatment of my boys may be radically 
modified by what the school knows and can tell me about them. 
I know a boy fifteen years old who has been doing discouragingly 
poor work for a year. The school has been rather down on him 
and the home has been perplexed and displeased. Neither home 
nor school seemed quite able to solve his problem, but home and 
school put their heads and hearts together and discovered that the 
boy had gained thirty pounds in the last two years and the 
mystery was solved and discouragement and perplexity were at 
an end. The boy has been doing all he could, but heart and brain 
have had work on hand that the curricula did not recognize. The 
boy has only to wait a little until the centers of his physical 
energy have time to catch up with their work. The principal of 
one of the great city high schools told me recently that his own 
boy had gained fifty pounds in a year and that in his judgment 
the boy needed most to sleep a large part of the time. In this 
latter case school and home came together in the person of the 
father. In the former case school and home had to work together 
to interpret the situation. 

When the home projects itself into the school the home finds 
out a lot of things most useful for the home to know — useful 
for the boy or girl and useful for the community of which the 
pupil is to become a responsible member. At a recent meeting 
of the parents of the first- and second-year pupils in one of our 
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great high schools specific topics were discussed throwing light 
for parents and teachers upon the student's programme of studies, 
division of time, his endurance, and the like. Questions as to the 
inviolability of the student's recreation time came up. The ques- 
tions were asked and discussed, how many hours of sleep the 
average boy or girl ought to have, and whether a rapidly grow- 
ing boy might profitably stay out of school for a year. It was 
useful for a good many of the parents to have the opinion of the 
school upon these points, and the school received a good deal of 
light from the parents. 

But over and above the specific questions which may profit- 
ably be asked and answered in the conference of teachers and 
parents, the whole feeling and attitude of a school faculty is 
changed when its members know that the parents really "care." 
Teachers are not always distinctly aware of it, but either dis- 
tinctly or vaguely the courage of the school is really depressed 
by the feeling on the part of teachers that when the children 
have been fairly started in school, the home washes its hands of 
responsibility and gives itself up to bridge-whist and the matinee, 
to the golf-links and the country club, or even to the social settle- 
ment and the foreign mission-board. An interview with the 
parent sought by the parent himself, a word that gives the school 
assurance that the home intelligently appreciates what the school 
is trying to do and wants to help — in short, direct assurance from 
parent to teacher that the home is as anxious about the child as 
the school is, gives the school new motives and new courage. It 
transforms the whole situation. 

We have become in these days familiar with a large extension 
of the word "social." It is understood to apply not only to those 
relations which we sustain to our neighbors when we meet them 
at an evening function in our best clothes, our best manners, and 
our best moods, but to those larger relations also which we sus- 
tain to our fellow-citizens in all matters that pertain to a better 
community life. Using the term "social" in this larger sense we 
have come to agree that the supreme effort of the school is to 
train the individual for social efficiency, or in other words for 
intelligent and effective participation in community life. Dean 
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Owen told us the same thing last year when in this very place he 
said that the school is a social institution ( i ) in that it is an agency 
for socializing individuals, and (2) in that it is in itself a society. 
It is clear that the school could not socialize individuals except by 
being itself a society — a laboratory in which hourly the social 
life is lived. In this actual life of social relations, boys and girls 
are to learn that the words "duty" and "responsibility" are larger 
and more interesting than "rights" and "privileges;" that respon- 
sibility is not a thing to be submitted to but to be sought; that 
duty is not properly an object of surrender, but of devotion; that 
every man is to be in this world not merely a consumer but also 
a producer; that he is to add his full share to the sum-total 
of useful activity in the world. If such a result is to be achieved 
for individual boys and girls, school and home must work unre- 
mittingly together. Between these the Association cannot be too 
intimate or sympathetic. 

But the object of this session is not to discuss the theory of 
educational aims, but rather to learn from concrete examples and 
reports what is actually being done through this working together 
of home and school especially by parents' associations. There are 
several such associations within the sphere of influence of this 
conference. They have been on trial and have done some excel- 
lent work. Some of us are connected with these and we want to 
know what others are doing. Others of us have never seen the 
Association at work. It may have good possibilities for our com- 
munities. It is in the belief that reports of what is actually being 
done will be suggestive and interesting that we have asked repre- 
sentatives of some of the strongest associations of parents and 
teachers to tell us of their experiences and plans. The object of 
this session will be accomplished if we may gain a vivid idea of 
what can be done when home and school get together. 

The discussion of Dean Butler's address is reported in part as 
follows : 

Mrs. Floyd Frazier, president of the Parents' Association 
of the University Elementary School : To my mind, the purpose 
of a parents' association is threefold. It should make possible to 
the parent a thorough understanding of the aims and problems of 
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the school, it should lead to a practical co-operation between 
teacher and parent, and it should result in a closer companionship 
between child and parent. The first means much to the school, 
the second much to the school and the child both, and the third 
everything to the individual family. 

The work of the Parents' Association in the Elementary 
School has been organized this year for the first time and along 
lines entirely new, I believe. There are nine grades in the school, 
including the kindergarten, each containing from thirty-two to 
sixty-five pupils. Every grade holds four Mothers' Meetings 
during the year, beginning in October, excepting the kindergarten 
and first grade, which have monthly meetings. The mothers in 
each grade elect a chairman and secretary the first of the year. 
This chairman presides at the meetings in her grade and is 
responsible for the Association work in that room to the Associa- 
tion chairman who, with the nine grade chairmen, constitute the 
Home and Education Committee. 

On the months alternating with these grade meetings are the 
united grade meetings, at which all the mothers and teachers of 
the school come together for a social time and to hear and discuss 
a paper on some subject of mutual interest. The programme this 
year is a comprehensive one, including Mrs. John B. Sherwood, 
who speaks on "Art in the School and the Influence of Pictures 
on Children;" Dr. Frank Billings, whose subject is "The Physical 
Development of the Child ;" Mr. Walter Taylor Field, author of 
Fingerposts to Children's Reading, who talks on "Books for Chil- 
dren," and Professor Otis W. Caldwell, who will read a paper on 
"Nature Contact for the City Child." 

While we do achieve a unity and inspiration from these united 
meetings, it is the individual grade meeting which I consider is 
the very foundation of a successful parents' association, for it is 
here we work out our ideals and accomplish that intimate inter- 
course between mother, teacher, and child which is so vital to the 
work. And, of course, through the interest of the mother the 
father's sympathies are enlisted and we find both parents attend- 
ing the regular evening Association meetings. 

To go a bit farther into detail, these individual grade meet- 
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ings are held when school closes at 2 130 and the children remain 
for a social hour with the mothers. Entertainment is provided — 
such as games, stories, steriopticon talks and exhibits of pictures, 
and light refreshments are served. The children then go home 
and the business meeting is held. At this time the teacher and 
parents discuss the problems of the room and often are addressed 
by some outside speaker on a subject of importance to that special 
group of mothers. Two subjects have been taken up in each grade 
alike this winter — one of the curriculum for the year, and second, 
social hygiene. Some of the problems which have arisen, and 
which the faculty and parents have worked together, have been 
the management of the lunch-room, supervision of the toilet 
rooms, regulation of the playground, and study at home. A 
yearly fee of fifty cents is paid by each mother toward these 
meetings and by an arrangement of committees every mother with 
her child is made responsible for one afternoon. There are four 
committees appointed by the chair, one for each meeting. The 
mothers of such a committee, with their own children, act as 
hostesses for that one meeting and thus every mother and child 
entertain every other mother and child once during the year. 
Although the social committee of the Association provides several 
delightful parties for the children during the winter, yet these 
small informal affairs, where everyone is well acquainted, afford 
a most excellent opportunity for social training. And how the 
children do enjoy them! No mother is allowed to forget when 
her turn comes to serve and there are no innocent bystanders — 
the mothers join in all the fun. In fact, many an unsuspecting 
parent has been landed in the Association by bait in the person of 
her own child. 

That all the grades in the school might have a work in com- 
mon, in which the children too could help, there has been estab- 
lished an Art Fund for the purpose of beautifying the interior of 
the building. This fund is administered by a committee composed 
of parents and faculty. No mother and child together need con- 
tribute more than a dollar, the child's share in the gift being gen- 
erally of his own earning. At the December meetings the mothers 
and children in every grade made simple toys and presents for the 
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Visiting Nurses' Association and the John Hamline Settlement. 
These things were exhibited on a large tree at the Christmas 
exercises of the Elementary School and then dispatched with the 
tree to our less fortunate neighbors. 

As the kindergarten and first-grade children do not remain 
at school for the afternoon session, it was necessary to work out 
a different plan for the meetings in those rooms. It was decided 
to give these mothers monthly meetings, with hygiene for the 
subject for the year. They are having addresses from the great- 
est specialists in the city and the topics include : The Care of the 
Sick Child; Children's Eyes; Children's Teeth; the Child's Diet; 
Nose, Ear, and Throat, and Nervous Children. 

It seems, with the work well laid out, there is very little left 
for a parents' association chairman to do. My idea of her duties 
is that she should make the school as attractive to the mothers and 
children as possible, that there may be a more active interest; 
that she should bring the individual mother and individual 
teacher in closer touch with each other and that she should 
explain misunderstandings, smooth out difficulties, and generally 
make everything lovable and harmonious. 

The phase of this work which is nearest my heart is that 
which concerns the children in their relations to their home. I 
think I am conservative when I say that not one-third of the 
parents know and live with their children as they should after 
those children have passed the third grade. Why such a con- 
dition should exist is absolutely incomprehensible to me ; but that 
it does exist I know to be true, therefore I say that the greatest 
and grandest work a parents' association can do is to bring that 
mother and father and child into the inseparable, sympathetic, 
and perfect trinity which God intended they should be. I truly 
believe that if we companioned our children more we would have 
fewer "problems" and less anxiety confronting us in their rear- 
ing. This life at school is really the business life of the child. He 
spends over one-third his waking hours in the school environ- 
ment. How can we enter fully and sympathetically into his life 
unless we know this environment? How can we expect to keep 
in touch with our children unless we share with them the com- 
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panionship, the work and play, the triumphs and failures, the 
doubts and fears of their little world ? For children, like grown- 
ups, seek and enjoy those with whom they have experiences and 
interests in common. In short how dare we mothers and fathers 
loose the ties of babyhood and leave our children to -work out 
their own salvation at the very time when they need us most in 
adjusting their relations with the world. We do "live again in 
our children," not only in their personalities, but in their lives, 
and we may keep them safe and ourselves young and happy with 
a blessed happiness, in thus living our lives over, if we will only 
be their chums and confidants. 

Dr. Bertha N. Hamilton, president of the Englewood 
High School Parents' Association : The Englewood High School 
Parents' and Teachers' Club was organized in October, 1901, 
under the auspices of the Congress of Mothers. We have the 
honor of being the first parents' association connected with any 
high school in Chicago. The object of the club is to co-operate 
with the school in the interest of the child, morally, physically, 
and intellectually. Through the efforts of the club an inclosed 
bridge walk was obtained from the Board of Education, which 
furnished an indoor passage between the new and old buildings. 
Prior to this, the children were compelled to go from one build- 
ing to the other in the open air and in all kinds of weather, with- 
out wraps or head covering, thus exposing them to colds, pneu- 
monia, etc. 

The second advantage gained for the children by the club 
was the lunch-room, which we consider the finest in the city, and 
which is ably managed by the Englewood Womans' Club. Five 
hundred children can be accommodated during the lunch period, 
but even this capacity is inadequate and we are working for an 
addition to the present lunch-room. We have also obtained 
through persistent petition a splendid, much-needed addition to 
the school buildings, thus completing the arrangement of build- 
ings as originally planned years ago. 

In February, 1907, a new experiment in educational lines was 
undertaken (with permission from the Board of Education) , for 
a period of five months. I refer to the "separate class recitation," 
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or "limited segregation," as it has been called. The "separate 
class recitation" is confined to the freshman year, the adolescent 
year, and it is hoped that through this experiment a means has 
been found to solve the boy problem in the high school and to 
overcome his dislike for the present high-school work. Through 
the determined and persistent efforts of the Parents' Club an 
extension of time for results was obtained from the former 
Board of Education, and the present board has granted an exten- 
sion indefinitely. 1 

We heartily indorse the action of the School Board and the 
principals of the high schools against fraternities and sororities 
and stand ready to co-operate with them in this matter. Our work 
this year will aim to establish some permanent social feature that 
will take the place of the secret societies in the school. We are 
also working to establish manual training and domestic science 
in the school and to make these courses a permanent part of the 
school curriculum. 

I heartily agree with Mrs. Young that the ventilation in our 
schools is atrocious, but under the present system of heating, 
ventilation, etc., I do not know how it can be remedied, as I under- 
stand "the system" represents the highest ideals of engineering, 
heating, and ventilation. I am sure our Parents' Club will lend 
a willing hand to improve the existing conditions if a way can be 
pointed out to us. 

Mr. J. C. Hanna, principal of the Oak Park and River 
Forest Township High School, spoke of the Parents and Teach- 
ers' Association in Oak Park, and its growth in usefulness due 
largely to the wise counsels of men and women of influence, 
whose co-operation has tended to inspire general confidence. 

The peculiar organization of the Association with local sec- 
tions was presented, and a summary of its chief activities was 
made. Among these were the arrangement of social gatherings 
for the promotion of acquaintance and the calling forth of a 

1 Reasons for undertaking- the experiment and a statement of results obtained 
are given in an article entitled "Limited Segregation," by J. E. Armstrong, 
principal of the Englewood High School, in the School Review for December, 
1906, Vol. XIV, p. 726. 
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sense of responsibility for and an interest in active citizenship. 
By these means parents are led to visit and study the school and 
its needs, and to give support to plans for supplying such of these 
needs as cannot easily be supplied by the Board of Education, 
such, for example, as pictures, statues, reference books, pianos, 
stereopticons, museums, gymnasium equipment, an athletic field, 
a pipe organ, assistance in the way of social activities and events 
among the pupils. 

The teachers, in the opinion of the speaker, should follow the 
initiative of the parents in these associations, but should respond 
promptly and with confident and loyal co-operation as equals, 
when that initiation is once taken. These associations both 
reflect and mold public opinion. Their most important function 
should be the education of the community regarding its own 
schools. 

The speaker closed with a reference to the difficulties in the 
fusing of the two elements — parents and teachers — and gave as a 
reason for this the common and more or less well-defined notion 
among people that the teacher is impractical and something less 
than a full man or woman. This curious feeling, he opined, is 
an unconscious inheritance from the old time when, in the school, 
the teacher was hostile to the pupil and the pupil was hostile to 
the teacher. This attitude on the part of the pupil when he grows 
up and becomes a parent is changed to one of tolerant and good- 
natured contempt on the part of men, of condescension on the 
part of women. 

The remedy requires time and patience and it is in the hands 
of the teacher. A good way to be looked upon as human is to be 
as human as possible. 

Professor George H. Mead, of the University, called atten- 
tion to the increased recognition of the social character of our 
education ; and pointed out that it becomes impossible to draw the 
line between the school and home and the community if we take 
this into account. The formation of parents' associations are 
but the natural expression of this recognition. 

He illustrated the organic nature of the relation between these 
associations and the school from the history of the association of 
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the parents of children in the elementary and high schools of the 
School of Education, calling attention especially to the success 
with which the school and the parents together dealt with the 
fraternities and sororities in the high school, and the assistance 
the association could render in increasing the effectiveness of the 
physical culture. 



